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Abstract—, 



The purposes of this study were to ascertain the evi- 
dence iii the research literature regarding the -feasibility 
of reading instruction before first grade and to determine 
the extent to' which reading is taught early in 13 large 
cities Volunteering such information. 

This survey of the research literature began with. " 
critique of the Morphett-Washburne studies of^l9Zo-1930* 
Despite criticism of this research, the-^eradit ion of post- 
poning reading instruction unti3^first grade has been pre- 
dominant. 

-In contrast to the Morphett-Washburne viewpoint, the 
research literature provided' extensive evidence of the 
advantage of early reading instruction provided it is fol- 
lowed by an adjusted program in later years . Furthermore , 
according to the research literature, neither emotional 
problems nor visual problems were caused by early reading 
instruction. The Denver project of 1960-1 966-' ana studies 
by Duricin from 1958-1975 offered the, most thorough and 
long-term demonstrations of the benefits of teaching read- 

ing early. •• " "\ 

The procedure of this study wag to analyze v and clas- 
sify curriculum guides from 13 large cities according to ' 
the following questions: 

1 ; . To what extent is'reading^instruction postponed 

until first .grade? -\ : . .*" ■ 



2^ How is the child viewed in instance a of^ delayed 
instruction as well-as in those of early instruc- 
tion? 

3. "How is reading readiness defined? 
J^JV&airSethods of reading instruction are used? 

5. What materials are used? - 
_6_ # — How-is— reading-achi evemgnt evaluated? 




-Thfe 13 large cities volunteering curriculum guides 

y ■ ' 

were as follows: Los' Angeles, Detroit, Houston, Indianap- 
olis, Boston, Memphis, New Orleans, Phoenix, Jacksonville, 
Atlanta, Newark^Omaha, and Birmingham. 

.The findings of this analysis of kindergarten curric- 
ulum guides indicated "a trend toward less postponement - of 
reading instruction. Despite this 'trend, most of the 
guides still defined reading readiness in terms of oral 
language facility rather than in terms of initial visual 

skills. . ,. "7 v l"r- v 

.Both the research literature and the curriculum guides. 

showed a serious' lack- of specific explanation regarding 
satisfactory initial reading achievement^nd- evaluation of 
that achievement . Most cities ..evaluated student progress 
by way of inlfora^ formal' 
r !?5t testing of specific skills. 

- A majority of the guides emphasized individual and 
small~group instruction. This stress corresponded with the 
frequent use of such methods in the research literature. 



One of the most striking 'findings of this study was ^ 
that the least mentioned materials in kindergartens were 
easy-to-read hooks and writing supplies for pupil use. 
One concluded- that kindergarteners were.. often discouraged 
from early reading merely by the ahsence of writing 'sup- 

' • - • / • ' • • : 

plies. and easy hooks., ^ 
Another significant finding "was that only one city 
mentioned having subsequent- instruction begin where ^pr'e- 
vious learning. stopped. The lack of stress upcmadju^ 
program in later years is a serious omission^y the other 



/ 



12 cities. / ' 

To further substantiate this writer's '"assessments, 

a second person made . a separate analysis of the guides 
in terms of the first four questions/ 

The primary implication of 'this study forfurther 
research is that 'future research should he^ry specific 
about what constitutes satisfactory reading Readiness, 
early reading achievement, and reading^ valuation. 
Finally, future research also should focus more on the • 
importance to early reading achievement of handwriting 
and of later adjusted programs, v •: ; 
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CHAPTER I 

' .' S 

INTRODUCTION 



Statement of the ■ Problem • . 
This study ds designed primarily to answer two 
questions; first, what Is the * evidence in the research 
literature regarding" the "feasibility of formal 'teaching of 
reading before first grade, arid, second, to what, extent is 
reading formally • taught in- the kindergartens of 13 selected 
«iarge American cities. b - / 4 

Background of the Problem . '. 
This investigation, stems from, a reexamination of the " 
/concept of postponement which Was framed against the matu- 
l Q rational ."point of view and is represented in the^orphett- 
Vasbburne studies of 1928 to 1930. ■ . 

.' : % re recently," the 'strong early childhood focus by 
PiageVf Bloom and I)uVkin raises questions about the rela- 
tive merit of formal reading instruction in kindergarten. 

In spite of these two opposing points of view in * the 
literature, this study attempts to examine,, the-- kiftder> 
garteri curriculum guides of. thirteen large .'school systems 
to. determine the nature of kindergarten reading programs * 
aajtfto infer certain underlying philosophy.^ . 



Limitations 

• First of alli.;^ discrepancy between, stated and 

actual curriculum limits this study. , Such discrepancy 

I • •• . . ' 

may even be greatest. in the large school systems of large 

cities.- One recognizes that the stated intentions of a 
curriculum guide are 'not necessarily reflected in the 
actual behavior of the classroom. However, the attempt 
is to evaluate only stated curriculum, not the actual 
content of the classroom. The varying publication dates 
of the "curriculum guides also limit this' study but again, 
the aim is to assess stated curriculum not actual or 
current curriculum. 

Secondly, the nature of the » sampling technique , 
restricts this investigation. The analysis is of the 
curriculum guides from. those large cities which volun- . 
teered such information. Such- procedure is not. a scien- 
tifip random selection of large cities. 

The content of the various curriculum guides also . 
limits this study; One -must infer , from the information, 
provided in the guides. The procedures for drawing 
inferences may not- be sufficiently precise. 

justific ation '. 

• d - — — ■ : — ... .-. 

In spite of any discrepancy between stated and actual 
curriculum, the "merit of using Jurriculum guides from \ 
large cities is that-the" larger school systems probably 
have a critical mass of knowledgeable peapie^d^grams 



at. the forefront in education and nave published materials 
available. 

' In addition, despite the limitations of the sampling 
technique, the use of large school systems from different 
states representing a variety of geographic^ regions and 
size cities may well indicate some national trends. 

'< Furthermore,^ restricting analysis to the content of 
a curriculum guide 'may afford a more honest indication of 
viewpoint than would specific replies to particular, ques- 
tions of'a questionnaire.- Statements given without prior 
knowledge of a question or a point of ^view. cannot be 
influenced by the questioning process and presumably are 
more straightforward. - * \ 



CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OP RELATED RESEARCH 



\ 



Critiq ue of the Morphett-Washburn e Definition 
of Reading Readiness 

* The .tradition of initiating reading instruction in 
first grade has been influenced greatly _ by the 1931 study 
by .Mabel Morphett and Carlton Washburne. In that study, 
Morphett and Washburne define reading readiness as a men- 
tal age of 6.5 years. -Despite the fact. that data from 
this study deal only with one teaching method in one ^ 
school system 'and that Gates and others reported conflict- 
ing data, the MA of S.5 caught hold and still influences 
curricula. 

Morphett and Washburne. derived their formula for 
reading readiness from a 1928-29 study of first grade ! 
reading in Winnetkai Illinois/ There were 141 subjects 
distributed among eighfr experienced teachers. The teach- 
^ attempted to teac/ all first grade students to read 
with a largely individual method such- that, the slower - 
students would not retard the faster students. ' . 

The Morphett-VVashburne study used both the Detroit 
First Grade Intelligence Test and the Stanford Revision ' 
of the Binet-Simon Scale to determine MA. MA scores were 



calculated for September. The teachers were not given the 
MA scores. 

'' Reading progress was measiired in February of 1929* 
All eight teachers agreed that those children ready for 
reading in September usually had mastered 13 steps and 37 . 
sight words by February; therefore, 13 steps and 37 sight 
words became the minimum standard for satisfactory reading 
progress.' The observations of the teachers regarding stu- 
dents ready for reading in September may indicate teacher 
bias toward certain students. 

The 13 steps were part of a total of 21 s'tsps compris- 
ing: the beginning reading material prerequisite for the ^ 
primer, or first reader. . The" 37 sight words" wer* part of a 
total of 139, the knowledge of which was necessary in order 
to pass from the first to the second grade in Winnetka. • 

c . ■ " ... t 

There may have been some correspondence between the pres- 
sure, to teach a child a certain number of sight words 
before he could pass to the second grade and the. Winnetka 
method of teaching reading which seemed to be more effec- 
tive ^ with chi ldren i7 having' mental ages of 6.5 or more. 

The researchers computed correlations between reading, 
progress, steps and MA. as well as between sight word scores 
and MA. A statistically significant correlation- between 
reading progress steps and MA was .59 pn the Detroit, test 
and .51 on the Stanford test; the correlation between sight 
word scores and MA was .65 on the Detroit test and .58 on 
the Stanford test. Table 1 shows these relationships. 



TABLE 1 

CORRELATION REPORTED BETWEEN READING 
ACHIEVEMENT AND MA 



Test 



Detroit First 
Grade Intelligence 
Test 

v. ■ - f ... 

Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon 
Scale 



Reading Progress 
Steps and MA 



• 59 



.51 



Sight Word 
Scores and MA 



.65 



• 58 



Note-Data ohtained from Morphett and Washhume, 1931. 
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One way of interpreting correlations is to square them' 
to obtain an estimate of the amount of overlapping variance 
-between-the^wo-measures^r" For example, the amount of over- 
lap between reading progress steps and MA is approximately 
35 percent on the Detroit test and 26 percent on the Stan- 
ford test. These calculations indicate that 6.5 to 74 per- . 
cent of the relationship between reading progress steps and 

MA is not accounted' for. Likewise, 58 to 66 percent of the 

i < ■ 

'overlap between sight word scores and MA is not explained 
by the correlations obtained by Morphett and Washburne. 

Morphett and Washburne state ^preference for the De- 
troit scores oVer the Stanford scores because jthe. Detroit 
test shows the greatest correlation with reading achieve- 
ment and is more easily administered^. I^weverT"the Detroit 
scores may be favored because they support the researchers' 
preconception about when to initiate reading; instruction. 

As demonstrated by Table 2, both Detroit and .Stanford 
score's indicate a noticeable increase in reading progress 
at the MA interval of 6.6-6.11. Detroit scores indicate 
that 78 percent of* the subjects obtained a satisfactory L 
reading level between the' mental £ge of 6.6 and 6.11 which 
suggests initiating reading instruction . at that interval. 
Although Stanford scores shofeghat ^68 percent of the sub- 
jects achieve satisfactory reading at the 6.6-6.11 interval 
Stanford scores also indicate that 87 percent of the sub- 
jects obtain satisfactory reading level at- the later MA in- 
terval of 7.6-7.11 which suggests delaying reading c 

17 • .. • . 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN HAYING SATISFACTORY 
READING ACHIEVEMENT ( 



MA in years 


Reading Progress Steps 7 


Sight Word Scores 


and months 

0 ' 


Detroit 
Scores 


Stanford ,. 
Scores 


Detroit 
Scores 


jSjfcanford 
Scores 


4.5-4.11 










5.0-5-5 


■ 0 




0 




5-6-leiT : 


0 


8 


0 


: ^ 


6.0-6.5 


47 


41 


71 


52 


6.6-6.11 


78 0 


68 




77 


7.0-7.5 


79 


68 




89 


7.6-7.11 


' 75 


87 


83 


94 


8.0-8.5 




82 


90 




8.6-9.0 ■' 




■ \ ■ : 
\ ■ * 

\ 


100 





Note Data obtained from Morphett and Washburne, 1931* 
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instruction until that . tizse." " 

From the information represented in TableJ^J5o^hrf-t 
and Washburne conclude that readin^s^i^u^tion should he 
postponed until the child-has^eached the mental age of 6.6. 
These researchers argue that with children of 6.6 MA ob- 
tained from the Detroit test, the teacher can expect from 
78 to 87 percent of the students: to. make satisfactory read- 
ing achievement in either reading progress steps or sight 
•words scores. Morphett and Washburne' believe that there, 
is little value in delaying the teaching of reading past 
the MA of 6.6 years because after that time reading achieve- 
ment begins to level off or decrease. " 

Morphett and Washburne conducted a similar study in 
1 929-3a_io verify the results of their 1928-29 research. . 
The procedures, findings and conclusions are much like the 
earlier project except for the following: only those stu- 
dents with mental ages of six or more were taught reading 
: fr^ W^ 

to teach all first grade students' as was done in the . 
former study. 

The omission of reading instruction for those with 
younger rental ages makes it impossible to conclude^that 
one certain MA is ideally suited to beginning reading. ,. 
If heading instruction is given only to children with ,a 
certain MA, it will not be possible to know whether 
students with another MA can be taught to read. 



The Morphett-Washburne study has many wealmessein 
Most of these faults can be summarized by saying that the . 
Morphett and Washburne studies have been interpreted in 

causal terms. Many^prac tit i oners assume that correlation" 

. ■' •.•*••- 

ie cafistality. ., -.. ' • • 1' " 

A second jnaj or shortcoming of the Morphett-Washburne 
study is that since it represents one locale at one time, 
the' sample is tod limited to support the sweeping generali- 
zation favoring postponement of reading, instruction for all 
children in all places and times 0 . 

Morphett and Washburne are not totally^responsible for 
the excessive popularity of their formula. Rather, even 
now, practitioners who assume causality and who generalize 
from one study at one time to all children everywhere may 
be committing the same error of overgeneralization. 

* Why has this particular definition of reading readi- 
ness been so widespread? Its initial popularity wai proba^ 

bly due to the prevailing climate of , opinion 9^hat ti^ 

and also because Washburne was very prominent in the educa- 
tional field at that 'time. : In the 1 920 «s and 1.930' s, the 
prevailing climate of opinion was dominated by G. Stanley 
Hall and later his student, Arnold Gesell, who stressed 
heredity and maturation rather than learning and practice. 
The ideas of Hall and Ges.ell'were so pervasive, that inade- 
quate, achievement in reading was explained^ solely by the 
child's not having reached the proper stage of development. 

The solution was to wait, to postpone instruction until the 



child matured and was ready for it (Durkin, 1970). 

' * . ■ ... • -. • ' ■ ■ . 

- The launching of Sputnik altered" the climate of. opin- 
ion and since then a questioning of the traditional time " 
to initiate reading instruction has begun. 



Changes in the Cl'imate of Opinion : 
A more widespread interest in early-school or even 
pre-school reading instruction developed during the 1960' s* 
The one event that probably fostered that -interest more ;~ 
than any other single event was the' launching by the Soviet 
Union of Sputnik I on October 4, 1957). That event aroused 
in the minds of both lay and professional people a concern 
that schools in the United States were not teaching enough 
or well enough or early, enough. The launching of Sputnik I 
did not create an interest in early reading so much as it 
fostered a climate of opinion which allowed for positive 
emphasis upon early learning. As previously mentioned, the 
pre vaili ng- ^losophy i>f education had been strongly i n- ^ 
fluenced by the viewpoint of postponement of instruction 
until the proper moment of maturation. , r 

The work of certain -cognitive" psychologists which 
came to the forefront at that time also contributed to 
the 1960' s concern with early .learning; The work of Jean 
Piaget, published in French since the 1S30's, was trans- - 
lated into English after the late 1950' s. ■ Books , by 
Jerome S. Bruner and by Joseph McVicker Hunt began to = 



appear in the 1960' s. The work of these psychologists 
focuses upon the possibilities as well as 'the values of 
learning which occurs before the ages; of four or five. In 
addition,. Benjamin S, Bloom's ' stability an d Change in Human 
Characteristics (1964) stresses both that the most rapid ■ 
period for the development of many characteristics- includ- 
ing intelligence is in the first four years and that, the 
effects of the environment are the greate'st in the early 
periods of rapid growth. . ■ * " 

Another source of interest in early learning was the 
focus during the 1960* s upon the problems of the poor, the 
economically disadvantaged. This concern found expression 
in programs such as Headstart which aim to provide learning, 
experiences during the pre-school yeafs^so that disadvan- 
taged children might "catch up M with children from higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Here .can .be seen the influ- 
ence of thinking by persons such as Bloom and Bruner who ; 
s tre ss-that-the4mv^ 

the Age of four than afterwards. Although large-scale 
programs such as" Headstart have not shown conclusive posi- 
tive results, thfe fact that a number of small-scale prp^'.; 

y ■ . ...... " ■ ' . , ■ " ;•" 

grams have, succeeded continues to give impetus to- pre- 
school programs, for educating the disadvantaged (Rohwer, 

■ • r ■ f 



r 

1971). 



A third source of interest in pre-school reading has 
come, in fact, from the very existence of successful pre- 
school programs of education. One of these, has been the 



revival of the Montessori method in the United States with 
the establishment of the Whitby School in ; *958. There are- 
now about 200 Montessori schools as well as" many more 1 which 
use a modified form, of the Montessori method (Aukerinan, 

1971 )» 

*-' t Durkin* a Studies . " 
In 1 958 , Delores Durkin began what has become an im- 
portant series of studies of eariy readers. Significantly, 
her studies have been longitudinal. The first survey de- 
veloped in Oakland, California, covered the span 1958-1964; 
the second was in New York City between 1961 and 1964. 
These longitudinal studies of children who learned to read 
at home before first grade indicate that the early reader's 
maintained their lead'for as 1^ ' s^|_gg^ 
comparably bright .chi^reh^vdid^Vle^ 
first grade. About 24 V ercent~^T^mi^v^Si^^._ 



j^wtm v ™m 0 ±e& at least on ce dur in g the 3 panH>Qie_8tnj!y 
(Durkin, 1 966) . Therefore* in some cases , the' advantages 
of an. early start in reading were followed by an adjusted 

^r^gram in later schooling.^; ; ' j 

The sample of early readers in Durkin's- -studies was 
small, 1-4 percent out of a total population of four to ; 
five thousand children. However, these subjects were fol- 
lowed for a number of years and were analyzed in a variety 
of -ways. One surprising finding is that the early reader 

.is not necessarily bright nor is- he necessarily from the 



upper middle class or above. The range of IQ for these 
subjects was between 82 and 170. Approximately 60 to 85 
percent of the early ? readers were from the lower middle 
class and below. The California study prompted Durkin to 
suggest that- the less bright child is especially aided by 
an early start in reading since that gives him more time 
to learn the necessary skills (Durkin, 1966)". 

• Another finding from Durkin' s research has to do with 
what makes the difference between an early and a non-early 
reader. Given a child's early interest in learning to 
read, the actual learning depended" upon whether someone 
merely would answer his questions about letters and words, 
'some parents were fearful about not having the proper 
training to "teach" reading and,, therefore, avoided ah- / 
swering' and were not encouraging. In other cases, • parents 
or siblings answered, the child's questions and Were, encour- 
aging. The early readers came from this latter group 
(Durki'hr:1966). 

Important among Durkin' s { later research has been a , 
language" arts program for four- and five-year olds. Ap- 
proximately 40 children from varying socioeconomic, back^^ 
grounds were enrolled in this two-year //"pre-first grade - : 
program. Ninety- two percent of the subjects were from the 
lower middle class or below. The mean' IQ for the' group 
was 113.6-with a standard deviation of 12.5- At the 'time 
of the testing, the .highest mental age was 5 years, 



11. months. Therefore, at the start of this program, none 
of these children had reached the 6.5 mental age level 

(Durkin, 1974-75) • / ;.. 

Durkin' s language arts experiment with four- and five- 
year- olds was a natural outgrowth of the longitudinal re- 
search with early readers* What was learned previously . 
about how children learned to read ^naturally at home was 
used to devise this language arts program; This curriculum 
stresses exposure to words in everyday surroundings and 
begins with four-year bids since Durkin had noticed that 
was" the usual age at which the ear^y rea'der first showed 
an interest in written language. Base£ upon her previous 
research, Durkin' s" language arts program has five primary - 
characteristics: (tj equal attention to writing, (2) no 
published materials but rather the use of vocabulary'.. . 
closely related to the child and. his current circumstances, 
(3) the whole-word approach, (4) a focus on letters and . 
numerals in the child's everyday surroundings, (5) reading 
to and talking with the child daily (Durkin, 1974-75.)- • 

By the end of the„ kindergarten year, results from 
t'his""pre r first grade language arts program indicated .that . 
82 percent of the subjects could identify the entire al- ' 
- phabefand that each subject knew 'an average of 125.4 ' 
•words and that each subject knew 70 percent of the 22 
".'•sounds comprising the sound test (5 short vowel and 17 con- 
•j sonant sounds). Durkin found that chronological age was 
not one of the factors affecting achievement (Durkin, 

' : \ :. 25 ; 



1974-75). ' * • ' , " 

The- reading progress of these 'experimental subjects 

was f ollowed~and anaD^e^Htto^ojjgl^^rade four. During : 

grades qne through four, the mean ravTreading score's were 

always higher for the experimental group than for the con- 

trol subjects'. The differences were of statistical sigjaif-- 

icance for grade a 7 ' one and two but not for grade s s three and; 

'fbur^ .Durkin found that neither sex nor dhronological age 

was a significant factor affecting achievement in reading 

(Durkin, 1974-75). 

Prom this language arts, experiment with four-- and 
five-year olds,. Durkin concluded that even with subjects/ 

«**'■* 

not formally selected as being "ready* to read, earlier 
starts in reading -lead to satisfactory accomplishments and 
not to problems. Durkin also observed that much higher * 
achievement would have .-been, likely if the earlier starts 
in reading had been taken advantage of in later instruc- 
tion. Throughout this~ study, Durkin found that subsequent 
instruction characteristically ignored 'the previous "ivfoi.-) 
achievements of the children. In one instance, a group of 
third grade superior readers completed three, different *., 
second-level tthird grade, text's before 1 a fourth ' grade . text 
was finally distributed (Durkin, 1974-75). / 

' . Denver Prh.ject : - 

Paul McZee, Joseph Brzeihski and others made the' most 
extensive study 1 involving reading instruction before first 



grade. This study took place ( irt Denver, Colorado,' between 
1960 and 1966. The Deliver experiment proposed to study the 
effectiveness of beginning reading instruction in kinder- 
garten. The Denver group felt that many researchers had 
already demonstrate^ that children could be taught to read t 
^iy^butThat 'if was not clear to what extent early read- 
ers maintained their lead over equally bright non-early 

— ' » ' ' . * • 

readers.; ' <* " " 

The Denver sample consisted of 4,000 students divided 

into four groups. Group I -received the regular program in 
kindergarten and .subsequent grades. Group II received the 
regular program in kindergarten but an adjusted program in 
later grades. The adjusted program comprised the use of 
the pilot reading program^ plus the acceleration of the 
reading program of. pupils working at advanced levels. 
Group III received reading instruction in kindergarten but 
the regular program- in first and later grades. Group IV, 
the true experimental group, received reading instruction ' 

. * *■ - ' ■ " « .... 

in kindergarten along with an adjusted program in later 
grades. The progress of all groups was followed from ; ,' • 
kindergarten through, grade five. , . » . 

The Denver group observed no visual or psychological 
problems due to ah earlier start in reading. Instead, they 
found, as had' Durkin, * that earlier starts in reading lead 
to satisfactory accomplishments. 
" * - ■ ' The Denver study demonstrates, that students taught to 
read, in kindergarten have significantly higher reading 
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achievement scores than those taught to read in first grade 
even when' those taught in first grade have an adjusted pro- 
gram in later grades. The research also indicates that 
statistically significant gains in reading achievement 
lasted throughout the grades when the advantages of an 
early- start in reading were followed hy -the adjusted pro- 
gram. However, without the adjusted program in later 
grades} the; measurable advantages of kindergarten reading 
instruction did not persist heyond second grade (JflcKee , 
et al., 1966). • , '\ . 

Studies Prior to 1958 

One can find little published material before 1958 
which deals with the early teaching of reading. The fol- 
lowing paragraph briefly summarizes this early research. 

The first instance is that of apparent who taught his. 
twenty-six month bid daughter to read (Anonymous, 1918). 
Brown (1924) describes teaching reading to- fifteen children 
who ranged in age hetween two and five years. Davidson 
(1931) taught, reading to thirteen children hetween the ages, 
of three and five years. Wilson (1938) recounts a four, 
year study at the Horace Mann School in which four and five 
year olds were taught to read. Roslow (1940) reports „ 
teaching reading to children with mental ages less than -six 
years.. Keister (1941) descrihes teaching five-year old 
children to read. Finally, in Scotland, reading instruc- 
tion is regularly begun with five-year olds. Reported 
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results are conflicting.' Some studies say that Scottish 
children read significantly better than American or English 
children (Committee of Readingf-1 $50) . Other reports indi- 
cate that Scottish children taught to read^at^age five read, 
no better than. those taught at age six (Vernon, 




. Studies Since 1958 

Since 1958 there has been further research on the ..fea- 
sibility of "early reading instruction in addition to Durkih 
and the Denver Project mentioned above. Generalities are 
'difficult to draw because of wide variations, in research de- 
sign but the following research does indicate the feasibili- 
ty of early instruction, . 

Moore (1964) has taught reading to hundreds of children 
between the ages of two and six. by using a typewriter elec- 
tronically programmed to teach them to read, spell and write. 
He claims that children who have been in his "Responsive En- 
vironment" program for two years, including kindergarten, 
usually can read at the beginning sixth grade level by the end 
of the first grade." At least one critic points out that 
Moore's subjects are usually . of above- average intelligence 
and that Lessar . Gotkin using the computerized typewriter 
with subjects from Harlem did not have such great success/ 
(Fry, 1968). Nevertheless, Moore's experiments at least 
point out that adjusted programs are both possible and nec- 
essary for those -children ready to read before first grade. 

' Anderson (1960) reports that four-year olds of varying 
mental ability profit from early formal reading instruction. 
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Bacci (1961) describes one school system's use of 
reading instruction in kindergarten. 

Apple ton (1964) conducted a study" with kindergarteners 
in which interested children were given the opportunity to 
learn to read. Most children chose to take part in the 
reading program and all of those made progress in reading 

ability. > • . • ,' 

' Kelley (1967) compared two groups of kindergarteners, 
one with formal reading, instruction and the other with tra- 
ditional readiness instruction. End of year testing indi- 
cated superior reading achievement for the group which had 
the formal reading program. 

McManus (1964) replicated a Denver^ study regarding 
the effectiveness of parents assisting their ^children with 

\ 

early reading. The researcher found that parents' could 

help significantly in teaching their children to read at 

\ * ' 

an early age. \ . _ 

Plessas and Oakes (1964) surveyed twenty-two kinder- 
garten classes in a California school\system and found 
twenty children already able to read. According to the . 
parent J, their children had been taught to read by someone, 
usually, a parent or sibling. Although these children were 
of superior intelligence, it is importan^'to stress that ' 
specific teaching, not chance, had made themjarly readers 
Hillerich ( 1965) "reports that children taught to read 
in kindergarten were better readers at W end of/ first ■ 
grade than children introduced to reading in first grade. 
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Smith (1967) compared the reading achievement in a 
New Jersey school system between children with and without 
kindergarten. She found no significant difference between 
children with and, without kindergarten experience. How- 
ever, it must be noted that this particular kindergarten 
program contained no instruction in reading and that , at 
the time, New Jersey State Board Standards for Kindergar- 
tens forbade the teaching of reading in kindergarten. 
According to Mountain (1966), no other states have had such 

a ruling. - . . ' . . 

La Conte (1968) surveyed the opinions and practices of 
New Jersey and Connecticut kindergarten teachers. At that 
time the New Jersey State Board Standards still forbade 
teaching reading before first grade. In 1969 the Code was 
•changed to allow for teaching reading in kindergarten. 
Nevertheless, among the New Jersey teachers, La Conte found 
that 57 percent claimed to be teaching reading and that 32 
percent claimed to be teaching reading regularly. 

Bender (1968) made four studies over f%ve semesters 
'of machine-taught reading to disadvantaged four-year olds. 
\ The results indicated superior achievement for those sub- 
jects given reading instruction. There was no significant 
difference, between subjects in the one-hour and those in 
the ^three-hour sessions. 

Carl Bereiter, Siegfried Engelmann and Elaine C. 

& * •• • . ' ' 

Bruner .collaborated to formulate a systematic program fo 
teaching reading to disadvantaged children in preschool. 



The program is called DISTAR. Among the few published 
research findings on DISTAR is a study by Karnes ( February i 
1968) comparing five pre-school programs* Karnes found 
that the DISTAH group, made startling gains in IQ, ITPA~ 
scores, as well as reading and arithmetic achievement . 



scores. 



Sutton (1969) discovered significant relationship 
between third, grade reading ability and reading achievement 
acquired in kindergarten. Over a hundred kindergarteners 
were given the opportunity to learn to read. By the end 
of kindergarten, 46 children achieved a reading grade level 
of 1.3. jkese early readers were still ahead at the end of 
third grade. One must note that these early readers were 
brighter jlhan the other subjects. However, it is equally 
important to stress that adjusted programs are both pos- 
sible and necessary for those children ready to read before 
first grade.* 

McKe'e (1966) cites Schoephoerster and others as haying 
found that a formal kindergarten readiness program includ- 
ing pupil use of workbooks benefited children 1 s reading 
achievement more than an informal readiness program without 
pupil use of workbooks. > 

Halasa (1970) compared an enrichment-oriented kinder- 
garten with an instruction-oriented kindergarten-; Halasi , ? 
ascertained that direct instruction was more effective iri 
fostering reading achievement. One year later, the direct 
instruction group was still ahead in reading. , 



Nie.denneyer .(1970), compared "parent-assisted kinder- 
garteners learning to ijead with those not receiving paren- 
tal help at home. Sixty-six percent of the pupils in the 
parent-assisted program scored at or. above 80 percent on 
the post test whereas only 15 to 19 percent of those in 
the non-parent-assisted group scored at or above 80 per- 
cent. 

Summary ^ 
From the preceding survey, it is clear that suffi- 
cient evidence does exist that children can be taught to- 
read before first grade and that .the early learners main- 
tain their lead over comparable* youngsters taught at later 
ages. Durkin's research and the Denver project provide 
the most complete evidence of the success of early formal 
training in reading. However, the numerous smaller studies 
dating from 1918 to the present also indicate the feasi- 
bility of -early reading instruction. , 

This review of literature demonstrates that where 
reading is taught at an early age, instruction is not 
impeded by the 'traditional oral language definition of 
reading readiness, but rather a situation is provided in 
which children are taught initial visual skills, Durkin 
found that, given a child's interest in reading, the 
actual. learning depended primarily upon whether someone " • 
answered his questions about letters and words. Durkin's 
pre-first grade language arts program highlighted the! 



letters and words in the child's everyday surroundings. . . 

The literature search also shows the lack of agreement 
upon what is satisfactory reading achievement at a begin- 
ning level. Morphett and Washburne refer to 13 of 21 stepa^ 
prerequisite to primer level and to 37 of 139 sight words 
necessary in order to pass from first to second grade, i 
Durkin refers to the identification of the entire alphabet " 
and the knowledge of an average of 125.4 words. However, 
most studies are noticeably lacking in specific explana- i 
tions of what is meant by satisfactory reading progress. 

In addition, the literature survey indicates the neejl 
for distinctly different materials and methods for younger 
learners than those traditionally used with first graders^ 
purkin's pre-first grade language arts program does not j 
use published materials but rather the vocabulary closely \. 
related to the child and his circumstances. The Denver 
study emphasizes the need for the adjusted- program in 
\ later grades if early learners are to maintain their ^ ad- 
vantage. Moore uses an electronically programmed type- 
writer to teach -reading to very young children. The DISTAH 
program uses a highly concentrated and structured teaching 
method with absolute directions for the teacher and abso- . , 
lute acceptable answers by the student. Finally, in many 
smaller studies, the -children are taught in small groups 

or individually. •,••'•*. . 

\ However, from these various studies reported, it is , 
difficult to obtain an accurate understanding of the 



particular, definitive methods and' materials used in the 
actual early formal instruction in reading before the . 

first grade. . ■ 

Despite the foregoing weaknesses, the research does 

indicate the possibility and advantage of early teaching 

/ * 

of reading. Yet no, study could be found which examined 
Whether the evidence cited in the research literature has 
been utilized in actual pre-first grade curriculum. There- 
fore the intention of this study is to bridge that gap by 
a content analysis of kindergarten curriculum guides, from 
thirteen large American cities. 
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• CHAPTER III 
METHOD AND PROCEDURE 

<? * *v • 

ft 

This section describes the procedure by which kin- v 
dergarten curriculum guides from thirteen large American 
cities were selected and examined to infer the nature of 
pre-first grade reading instruction. 

; ' • . c 

Se lection of Cities 
From the 1970 United States Census of cities ranked 
by size, the 25 largest cities were selected, allowing * 
4 for no state to be represented more than once and with 
the exclusion of New York city and of Denver, Colorado. 
New York City was eliminated because its population is so 
much greater than the next largest cities. Denver was 
not included because its kindergarten reading program is 
widely publicized and was described in Chapter II of this 
thesis. v 

* . • » 

Sampling of Cities v 
.In May of 1973, letters requesting kindergarten cur- 
riculum guides were sent to the boards of education in 
each of these 2$ cities.. Thirteen cities replied by send 
ing curriculum guides or sufficient information. 



•• • T able 3 summarizes the rank and size of the cities 
selected and indicates those which responded with suffi- 
cient curriculum information. This .table also gives the 
geographic region for each city. The four different 
regions used are those delineated by the 1970 United ... 
States census reports: the northeast-, the north central, 

the' south and the west. / 

Cities which volunteered curriculum "information repre- 
sent a variety of regions of the country as well as a vari- 
ety of sizes of cities. However* more responses were re- 
ceived from southern cities than from those of other re- 
gions and most 'tot the cities range in size from one third 
to one half million persons. 

Organization -of the Analysis of the- 
— - ' Curriculum Guides 

' The curriculum guides received were analyzed with % the 

following questions in mind: 

1 . To what extent is reading instruction postponed 

until first grade? 

2 . how is the child viewed in instances "of delayed 
instruction as well "as in those of early instru- 

tion? • ' ■ 

• ' 3.' how is reading readiness defined? 
• 4.. /What methods of reading instruction are Used? 

5. What materials are .used? 

6. How is reading achievement evaluated? 
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Each of the curriculum guides was scrutinized for 
statements pertaining to any of the above questions. ^ . 
Then all statements relevant to any one question were 
listed, summarized, and analysed. in narrative form. 
This same process was used for. each of the six questions. 

To, substantiate these assessments, a second person 
made a separate analysis of the' guides in terms of the 
first four questions regarding postponement, view of the 
child, de*f^nition of reading readiness, and methods of 
instruction. The second evaluator did not analyze mate- 
rials oi instruction or evaluative procedure because, 
these judgments are more obvious" and factual rather than 
matters of interpretation. "This second Judge was Dr.. 
Florence E. Mooney, a Specialist in Reading and an - k 
Assistant Professor at Monmouth College in West Long 
Bran'ch, New Jersey. .. ' x • * * . . 
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; ANALYSIS. OP DATA 

Q / Postponement of Instruction 

All of the /curriculum guides we're analyzed to infer 
the extent to which reading instruction .is postponed and 
the material was classified accordingly.- Five categories 
were, established: entire-postponement, transition from 
entire-postpo/nement, partial-postponement,' transition^ , 
toward no-postponement, and no-postponement. ^Partial-post- 
ponement is /defined as provision for some initial reading- 
instruction! without giving any 'students full reading in- 
struction. j The two transition categories were established 
for viewpoints containing contradictory statements and * 
therefore difficult to label accurately. Such discfep-, 

mo ,. ia as — ° f ~* 3W£tS * PU163 " 

ophy. " - ' • . " ■• 

Two ii ties— Omaha and Birmingham— were classified as , 

-representing entire-postponement i Three cities— Houston, 

Memphis, and Atlanta— were labeled <as transition _ .away _from 

entire-postponement. Therefore, loosely defined, five. 

cities could be' categorized as entire-postponement. Only 

one city— Indianapolis— was classified as partial-post- .^ 

ponement. Four'of the cities— Los Angeles, Detroit, 
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Boston, and ^k^re labeled as transition toward »o- 
postPonementV The three cities classified as haying nd-\ 
postponement used' the SWBl program (see -Appendix *, 9). 
Table 4 categories' the cities to reflect' the five levels 
of postponement as classified . by both. judges, 

■ in order to' document the preceding generalizations, 
concise quotations or paraphrases' are given at pertinent ' 
points within the text and Appendix A provides complete 
quotations of relevant material. - 

The Omaha and Birmingham, guides were placed within 
the category of entire-postponement. These guides describe 
the most traditional form' of reading readiness program with 
stress exclusively upon oral communication and auditory 
discrimination. The Omaha guide considers -language devel- 
opment through listening and talking- and assumes success 
in' reading is dependent upon "facility with oral language" 
(Omaha, pp. 41, 55; see also Appendix A, 1). »e Birming- 
.Ba- guid. describes the intellectual objectives of its 
kindergarten program as developing concepts for "thinking, 
^derstanding, and verbalising" and also asjeveloping 
• -communication skills (language development )'V (Birmingham. 
1972, P. 3; see also Appendix Ar 2).' The Omaha guide- 
clearly states thai "formal reading shouldybegih in' the 
first grade" as soon as a child demonstrates that he can 
pr0 fit from ^instruction' (Omaha, p. The Birming- 

ham guide never mention* formal reading instruction at all. 
Therefore, one assies no recognition 'by Birmingham of 
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even the possibility of early reading instruction. The 
Omaha guide acknowledges the possibility of early formal . 
reading training but considers such programs as productive - 
Of "only minimum results and often failure , - , as well as 
"emotional probiems and reading difflcrultiefll 11 (Omaha, pp. 
53, 60; see Appendix A, 3)- 

Houston, Memphis, and Atlanta were labeled as exhibr 
iting transition away from entire-postponement. All three 
cities employ traditional programs "of reading readiness but 
also acknowledge allowing some children early reading in- 
struction-.- The writers of these guides indicate growing 
awareness that some children can be taught successfully to 
read earlier and that the school should make provision for 
these individual differences. In Houston, the kindergarten 
program stresses listening and speaking skills and makes no 
allowance for the formal teaching of reading. , However, the 
skill of an early reader is acknowledged though not over- 
emphasized before classmates (Houston, 1967, pp.~80, 93). 
In Memphis, the kindergarten curriculum also stresses de- 
veloping language skills without formal reading instruc-: 
tion. Nevertheless, formal training in reading is allowed 
for a few children deemed ready, provided the supervising 
teacher approves (Memphis, 1972, p. 33? see Appendix A> 4). 
Atlanta kindergartens recognize that reading can be taught 
early but feel that the early reader of ten lacks adequate 
comprehension of and interest in reading (Atlanta, 1971, 
pp. 89-90; see Appendix A, 5). - 
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The Indianapolis guide alone ,was classified asjpar^^ 
tial-postponement,' that is, provision for some and, only some 
initial reading training. The Indianapolis guide, defines, 
reading readinesfl as" including recognition and also^repro- 
duction of letters and words (see Appendix A, 6). This , 
guide acknowledges that "some: hut not all, kindergarten 
'children are ready and interested in printing their names, 
lahels, and other words [Indianapolis, 1970, p. 116]." .In 
addition, this guide stresses "informal instruction in all 
suhject areas and in hoth individual and group situations 
. . [Indianapolis, 1970, p. 130]." One assumes that the 
/use of informal and individual instruction. would facilitate 
/ ?hoth interest and learning of skills. 

'The guides from Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, and New- 
ark /were classified as transition toward no-postponement, 
/ip/ Angeles, Detroit, and Newark Clearly indicate willing- 
ness to provide heginning reading instruction for children 
who are ready (see Appendix A, 7). In Detroit, the kinder- 
garten year is part of an ungraded primary unit. The 
Detroit guidi stresses having suhsequent instruction hegin 
where previous achievement left off and also acknowledges 
a recent shift toward some formal instruction in kinder- 
garten, including some experimentation with the SWRL pro- 
gram (E. W. McDaid, personal communication, June 11, 1973).. 
In Boston, kindergarten is a two year program for four- and 
five-year olds. In Kindergarten IP which i^ for five-year 
olds, much stress is put upon .letter recognition skills for 
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all pupils (see Appendix A, 8). 

Those cities classified as having no-postponemer * 
of reading instruction were the three using the SVfeL \ 
program which consists of direct teaching of hasic read- * 
ing -skills as well as period^ evaluation, of achievement 
(see Appendix A,' 9). New Orleans, Phoenix District 1, ; 
and Jacksonville reported the exclusive use of SWRL. 

In summary, ?wo cities-Omaha and Birmingham- . 
entirely delay formal reading instruction. Three cities 

-Houston. l^is^nd,A4h te ~ See \ in . t ^ sitiQn " • 
toward allowinglome- children an earlier start in read- 
ing. One city--Inaianapolis-Dartially\aelays beginning 
reading. Pour cities-Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, and 
Ke«ark-inaicate willingness to provide ready children _ 
«ith formal reaaing instruction. Three cities-Mew 
Orleans, Phoenix. District: 1 , and JacksonvilleV-actually 
provide aiVect reading instruction for all kindergarteners 

through the use of SWHL. - \ 

If the last' two categories are considered together, 
one can say 'that seven guides represent no-postponement. 
Thus, of the 13 cities, a little more than half favor,- 
little or no-postponement. Moreover, if hoth transition 
..categories are' considered together, one can say that a , 
little more than half of the cities are in transition 
away from postponement. 
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How the Child la Viewed 
Each curriculum guide was examined to infer the under- 
lying philosophy of the child, either interventional or 
maturational. On the one hand, the interventional view- 
point was defined as recognizing that the child possesses a 
certain level of language proficiency as a result of previ- 
ous opportunities for learning and as assessing readiness 
for reading hy actual engagement in the process of early 
instruction. 

On the other hand, the maturational position was de- 
fined as considering children too young to begin reading 
instruction before a certain age or developmental sUige. 
In this case, one assumes that reading instruction will be 
delayed until the proper time. There will be no real need 
to assess individual readiness, formally or informally. 
One only needs to wait. However, those people who favor 
postponement probably will use standardized reading readi- 
ness tests but not before first grade so as to avoid iden- 
tifying "ready" subjects younger than first grade. 

The various curriculum guides were given a rating of 
one to five according to 'how the child is viewed. The 
rating of one -corresponds with influence by the matura- 
tional viewpoint primarily. The rating of two indicates, 
transition from influence by the maturational position 
toward a balanced interaction between maturation and in t err 
vention.' The fating of three signifies a fairly balanced 



interaction between maturation and intervention. The 
rating of four is used for transition toward the inter- 
ventional stance as primary. The rating of five means 
influence chiefly by interventional philosophy. Table 5 
lists these five categories and the' cities assigned to 
each by the two judges. 

It was not possible to accurately assess the Bir- 
mingham guide' s perspective on the child since that guide 
omits information regarding its philosophy of the child 
or of kindergarten education. 

Of the remaining twelve guides, two were given a 
rating of one: Detroit and Omaha. One city was assigned 
a rating of two: Houston. Three cities were given a 
rating of three: Los Angeles, Memphis,. and Atlanta. 
Three cities were given a rating of four: Indianapolis, 
Boston, and Newark. Three cities were assigned a rating 
of five: ^Hew Orleans, Phoenix District 1, and Jackson- 
ville. 

The : Detroit and Omaha guides were written by people 
who apparently view the child from the position of matu- 
ration primarily. The Detroit guide indicates that in - 
terest in reading is dependent upon maturity; and ability 
(Detroit, 1970, p. 9). These writers say that ^children 
progress according to their ability and they describe 
those children ready for advanced work as "mature" (De- 
troit, 1970, pp. 5, 10). In the Detroit guide, the 
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child's age is the first mentioned consideration when 
deciding whether to promote to grade three (Detroit, 1970, 
p. 6). The Omaha guide refers to a reticular sequence 
of developmental stages, to certain tiuea for specific 
learning and to key factors, in readiness which cannot be 
accelerated, for example, mental age (Omaha, pp. 53-54). 
The Omaha guide .also states tha^t emotional and reading 
difficulties occur if children are taught to read too 

early (Omaha, p. 60). ' 

The compilers of the Houston guide indicate a posi- 
tion of transition away from the maturational toward the 
interventional point of view. This guide speaks of 
growth potential ^stresses a readiness, program of lis- 
tening and speaking skills basic to first grade (Houston, 
1967, pp. 7, 13, 80). At the same time, this guide ac- 
knowledges that -some pupils enter kindergarten already 
knowing how to read % . . However, this skill should = 
not be overemphasized before classmates [Houston, 1967, 

p. 93*]. M 1 . • ' T 

Those guides from Los Angeles, Memphis, and Atlanta 

acknowledge an interdependence between maturation and 

intervention. .Although the los Angeles guide recognizes 

such interdependence, nevertheless, this guide seems to 

stress the interventional viewpoint. .The kindergarten 

child is regarded as already possessing "certain language 



proficiency as a result of prior experiences and situa- 
tions. The Los Angeles writers say, "each child differs, 
from others in relation to his abilities, knowledge, 
background, and interests and . . . he will respond dif- 
ferently to the experiencesrand materials provided [Los 

Angeles, 1970, p. 26]. * 

The Memphis guide refers to the child as a product 
of his ability, maturity, and background, influencing 
independently (Memphis, 1972, pp.. 4, 6). The Atlanta 
guide describes the child as influenced by a constant 
interaction of many factors: heredity/background of 
experience, economic stability of the family, nutrition, 
and language development (Atlanta, 1971, P- 42).. k The 
Atlanta guide expresses the conflicting viewpoints thfit 
there is a specific time to begin reading instruction 
and that experience and training can sharpen sensory 
perceptual skills (Atlanta, 1971, PP- 6, 89). Such 
conflicting statements belie recent transition away .: 
from the maturational stance. toward .the interventional 
position. 

Three guides, those from Indianapolis, Boston, and 
Newark, seem to be in transition toward the interven- 
tional point Of view. The Indianapolis guide recognizes 
the importance of the early childhood years as the time 
of most, rapid growth and of greatest susceptibility to 
intervention (Indianapolis, 1970, p. 1). The writers 



of thiB guide acknowledge that some kindergarten children 
are ready to read and write a few words (Indianapolis, 
1970, pp. 116, 130). The Boston curriculum guide refers 
to the child as a product of environmental influences and 
regards its kindergarten program as stimulating of the 
child's maturity and intellect (Boston, 1969, pp. 15 9 90). 
At the same time, the Boston guide indicates that M can M 
teach reading early does not necessarily mean M should M do 
so. An emphatic distinction is made "between "the ability 
to learn to read and the desire to read to learn [Boston, 
ig6 g° p . 49] .« Again such conflicting viewpoints within 
the same curriculum guide probably indicate transition 
from one philosophy to another. Since stress upon inter- 
vention is the more recent philosophy, one presumes tran- 
sition in this direction. The Newark guide describes 
each child as unique and possessing varied information 
based upon previous life experiences (Newark, E.C.E., 
1971 PP. 3» 30)- Newark asserts the need for an earlier 
s ta r t in reading and indicates a willingness to teach 
reading to kindergarteners who demonstrate readiness 

(Newark; B.C., 1971 » PP« 3, 7). 

The three cities using the SWBL program in their 
kindergartens are interventionists primarily. Therefore, 
they engage all kindergarten children in the process of 
beginning to read. The following quotation from corre- 
spondence with Phoenix District 1 seems to speak for 
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all the users of SWRli: ; _ 

Ou* kindergarteners are academically oriented sin#, r 
wefeel that five-year-old children are bexng denxed 
Z opportunity to begin the school learning process^ 
^th a "sand Wgraham cracker" currxculum (M- At^e- . 
herry,' personal communication, June 11, lSffJ/-; 

This letter also indicates that about three-fourths of.: the 
Phoenix kindergarteners enter first grade reading at pre- , 
primer or primer level and that the first grade curriculum 
is restructured to accommodate such changes. 

.". in summary, two of the thr^e cities— Houston and 
Omaha^-which regard the child from^ mturational viewpoint 
do also favor postponement of formal heading instruction. 
All six of the cities favoring^nte^ also P refer 

earlier starts in formal reading. Of these six, Indianap- 
olis is not as emphatically for earlier reading as are the 
others and had been labeled as partial-postponement. The > 
• three cities which viewed the child in terms of the inter- 
action between maturation and intervention had' been labeled 
as in transition away from entire Or ;^ip^^l!POB^t; • 
Only in the case of Detroit is there a lack of neat f 
correspondence between -the view of the child and the level 
',-<? postponement of formal reading instruction. Although 
^Detroit guide apparently regards the child from a matu- 
rational stance, it does not strongly favor postponement. , 
This- discrepancy-might be explained by Detroit' s recent 
shift toward some formal, instruction in kindergarten, in- 
cluding some* use of SWRL materials (E. «. 'McDaid, personal 



communication, June 11 , 1973). ^Philosophy in process, 
of radical change ds likely to -'exhibit inconsistency. 

i ' j? ■ ' 

It is interesting to note that, in this case, the experi- 
mentation with earlier instruction preceded the change 
in the view of the child whereas in most other instances 
of transition the o phange in the view of the child J occur- 
red prior to the experimentation with earlier instruction 

^ . ' Definition of Reading Readiness 
01 Each curriculum guide was examined to determine/ 
its, particular definition, of reading readiness. One „ 
expected to find two primary ways of .defining readiness 
for reading: either the traditional focus on oral lan-. 
guage skills or a stress upon initial visual reading 
skills such as "visual discrimination of letters and; 
words. 

Six guides— those from Houston, Memphis., Atlanta, 
Newark, Omaha, and Birmingham—were easily classified 
as representing the traditional foous on oral language 
development (see Appendix A, 10). Three other guides— 
those of Detroit, Indianapolis, and Boston— were also 
categorized as representative of the traditional under-, 
standing of reading readiness; however ,. these three 
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guides, also include. some direct' teaching -of specific ■ 
' initial visual- reading '?kilis U their definitions of, , ' 
reading readiness' (Detroit, 1970. PP- 10, 17^9; Indi- 
anapolis, 1970, p! 130; Boston,; 1969, pp. 90-90, . ; ; V 
Taken tCgeoher, the^e nine guides, seem to indicate that 
the majority of kindergartens still define reading 
.readiness in traditional'. terms of oral language, devel- , 

opment. v ^ / ^ " . . ^ ^ 

Of the remaining four guides, los Angelas is unique 

in its utilisation of hoth the oral and the 'initial vis- 
ual language "definitions of reading readiness, simultane- 
ously (see Appendix A, .11). The three cities using the. 
SWBP program were easily classified as holding tea 
definition of reading readiness in terms of initial vis- 
ual reading skills. The .Receding discussion is-sumaa- 
rized "by Ta>l-e 6. «> * ----- - — . r 

• ^ f • *■ 

r * ' ■ . ' \ ■ ■ ' • ■ \, ■ o .„ 

Metho'a of,. "Reading .In struction 
V The various curriculum ^^^jerf 'peruse* f or 
" dications of method of instruction. ^ Three method types 
\ere founl: large 1 group instruction, individual and : 
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small group instruction, and also a combination of both 
small and whole group instruction. Table 7 lists these 
methods and the cities using each' type as classified by 

the two judges. 

Three cities— Houston, Boston, and Memphis — were 
considered to be using large group instruction since 
the guides from these cities never mentioned individual 
or\small group instruction* However, these three cities 
do use learning centers which might tend to fester some 
informal individual and, small group learning. 

Eight cities stress learning by individuals and 
small \groups. These eight are: Los Angeles (1970, p. 7) , 
Detroit (1970, pp. 1, 9), Atlanta (1971, P- 42), Newark 
(E.C.E., 1971, PP. 4, 1?D, Omaha (p. 71), and the three 

users of SWRL. ,\ 

The guide from Indianapolis stressed the use of 
"informal instruction ... in both individual and group 
situations [Indiahapolis, 1970, p. 130]. « It is not 
clear whether the reference is to small or large groups 
but the overall traditional/quality of the Indianapolis 
kindergarten curricula leads one to presume large, group 

instruction. ' - 

The Birmingham! curriculum guide is so brief, giving 
only objectives and/ activit^s, that no presumptions can 
be i made regaFdingmethod of instruction. 
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From the preceding, one observes that more than 
half of the 13 kindergartens stress the use of individual 
and small group instruction. ; However, only Los Angeles . 
and the three users of SWRL seem seriously committed to 
small group teaching.. Detroit, Atlanta, Newark, and . 
Omaha seem' to he giving only superficial emphasis to 
learning in small groups, Each of these four guides 
contains sufficiently traditional material that one 
suspects large group' instruction is actually used most 

/ ' 
of the ; time. i- 

■ \- ' 

of Reading Instruction 
The thirteen kindergartens were analyzed in terms 
of materials for use hy students which related to Ini- ' 
tial reading; instruction. "Seven types of materials were 
selected for the analysis: the usual children's lit er- 
. ature, easy-to-read hooks, experience charts, audio- 
visual equipment, writing supplies, commercial readi- 
ness materials, and teacher-made readiness materials. ' 
Here, readiness materials refers specifically to devices 
introducing words and letters. 

. ^ Table 8 presents a list of the cities and the mate- 
rials cited by each (see Appendix A, 12). From this table 
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one can see that only one city, Los Angeles, indicates 
the use of all seven materials. It appears that the Los 
Angeles kindergartens are the most amply provided with 
e large variety of materials for pupil use. It is pos- 
sible that other cities use resources which are not 
indicated in their curriculum guides. However, this 
survey is an analysis of materials, only as they are 
mentioned in the guides, not as they are actually used 
in the classroom. * 

No attempt is made to rank the quality • or frequency 
of use of a particular material. In some cases it seems 
clear that a particular resource is used of ten in an 
imaginative and productive way. In other cases, the 'same 
resource appears to be used infrequently and in a cursory 
manne.-. But in most cases it is very difficult to judge 
/the quality of the use in the classroom. Therefore, 
mere indication of use was. adopted as the, criterion with 
no judgments about how often or how well a particular 
material is used. 

A perusal of Table 8 indicates which materials are 
the most or the least popular. Children' s literature, 
experience charts, and commercial readiness materials 
are cited as used. by at least nine of the 13 kindergar- 
tens. , Seven, or about half, of the kindergartens report 
the use of audio-visual equipment and of teacher-made - - ^ 
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readiness materials. The least-mentioned resourcea are 
easy- to-read books and writing supplies for pupil use. 

Table 8 ranks the cities according to number of mate- 
rials indicated. Prom this ranking, one can see that Los 
Angeles is the only city mentioning all seven materials. 
Indianapolis and Boston are placed next. They each cite 
six of the seven resources and the same six materials; 
neither indicates the use of easy-to-read books. Houston 
and Omaha are next in order, reporting the use of the same 
five materials; neither mentions easy-to-read books or 
writing supplies for pupil use. Newark reports the use of 
four types of resources excluding easy-to-read books, 
audio-visual equipment, and commercial readiness materials. 
Detroit, Memphis, and Atlanta report the use of only three 
resources; neither mentions" easy-to-read books or writing 
supplies. Detroit and Memphis make no reference to audi o- 
.. visual equipment. Detroit and Atlanta do not mention 
teacher-made resources. And Memphis and Atlanta do not 
report the use of commercial readiness materials* Finally, 
Birmingham and the three cities using SWRL indicate the use 
of only two materials, a different two. Birmingham men- 
tions only children's literature and audio-visual equipment 
whereas the SWRL brochure mentions only easy-to-read books 
and commercial readiness devices. ; 

It is safe to assume that both Birmingham and the 
SWRL cities, use far more resources than Table 8 indicates. 



Because elements such as children's literature, experi- 
ence charts, and .audio-visual equipment are commonly men- 
tioned, it is reasonable .to assumed that Birmingham and the 
SWRL cities use them also .hut do n\t mention them for the 
following reasons. The curriculum guide from Birmingham, 
is especially brief and does not attempt to cover & much 
as do most curriculum guides. .The cities using SWRL merely 
supplied an official SWRL brochure and made no attempt to 
describe other aspects of their kindergarten programs. 

The most important finding from this examination of : 
kindergarten materials is the non-kention by most cities 
of easy-to-read books and of writing materials for pupil 
use. Nine cities give no mention ofwri ting supplies for. 
students; three of these nine also make strong statements 
favoring the delay of handwriting until first grade 
(Detroit, 1970, p. 1.5; Houston, 1967, P^ 109; Atlanta, 
1971, PP. 34, 90). Nine cities make no reference to '- " 
easy- to-read books. By contrast the early\reading in- 
struction of the SWRL program emphasizes th^e use of easy- 
thread books. Among other things, the SY/RL program uses 
52 paperback storybooks easy enogh for children \ to read 
themselves. 

Evaluation of Readin g Achievement 
,. The curriculum guides were examined for information 
about the -evaluation of reading achievement. Table 9 sum-, 
.arizes this data (see Appendix A, 13). From Table. 9, one 



TABLE 9 

EVALUATION OP READING ACHIEVEMENT 
IN KINDERGARTEN * 



Cities Listed by Informal Test In- Criterion Standard- 
Type Tests Given Teacher formation .Tests ized Tests 

Assessment Not Given 



Houston o x 

Boston x 

Memphis * 

Atlanta * 

Newark x 
Omaha ^ ' x 

Los Angeles x 

Indianapolis x 

Birmingham - x 



x 



New Orleans 
Phoenix 
District 

Jacksonville x 



Phoenix x 
District 1 



Detroit 
Memphis 



x 
x 



Note—Although Boston and Omaha indicate the use of stand- 
ardized tests, it is not clear to what extent these are 
used in kindergarten. * > ^ y. 
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can see that six cities indicate the, use of informal 
teacher assessment including such technique s v as direct 
observation, anecdotal records, checklists, and confer- 
ences. Three cities give no information regarding evalua- 
tion of reading achievement. : • 

Only two cities— Detroit and Memphis — clearly indi- • 
cate the use of standardized tests. In Memphis, readiness , 
tests are given to ail kindergarten children in October 
and May (Memphis, 1972, p." 28). Detroit administers stand- 
ardized tests in January of the kindergarten year (Detroit, 
1970, pp. 9, 15)- Boston mentions the use of , a variety of 

'standardized" tests, but it is not clear whether any of these 
tests are used for all kindergarteners or only for special 
pupils (Boston, 1969, p. 172). Omaha also mentions the use 
of standardized tests in kindergarten but .the reference is 

• very brief and later it is clearly stated that a readiness 
test is given to all first graders in September (Omaha, 
pp. 53, 61). Therefore, it appears that the two refer- • 
ences to standardized testing may be pointing to one and 
ithe same occurrence. 

The three cities using SWHL are the only ones which 
mention the use of criterion tests. The SWRI brochure 
describes the use of Criterion Exercises following each of 
the ten units, to ascertain which skills are not yet mas- 
tered. Next supplementary Practice Exercises are provided, 
for individual. children who need. additional instruction 
(see Appendix A f 9)* »■.*■ 



The most important finding of this survey of testing 
in the kindergartens is the heavy reliance upon informal 
teacher assessment rather than, upon some type of formal 
test. Too much reliance upon informal teacher observation 
without the use of something like criterion tests can 
allow the teacher to ignore the extent to which a partic- 
ular child is learning specific initial reading skills. 

Summary 

The most important findings of this analysis of kin- 
dergarten curriculum guides are as follows. Only two cit- 
ies—Omaha and Birmingham— report entire-postponement. 
More than half of the cities appear to be in transition 
away from postponement. More than half of the cities ^ 
favor little or no postponement. 

Only two cities— Detroit and Omaha--view -the child , 
from the maturational viewpoint primarily. Nine cities con 
aider, the child , partially or wholly from an interven- 
tional stance. Cities viewing children in -terms of matura- 
tion also tend to favor postponement whereas cities viewing 
children in terms of intervention tend to provide early •< 
reading instruction for some or all students. 

The majority of guides define reading readiness in 
t^rrns of oral language facility rather than in" terms of 
initial visual skills. . Presumably the trend toward giving 
reading instruction at an earlier age will eventually 
alter this predominant definition of reading-readiness. - 



The entrenched position of this traditional definition 
of reading readiness is perhaps a major reason for the 
reluctance to offer reading instruction in kindergarten. 
Such a viewpoint prejudices an examination of the many ^ 
successful instances of early formal reading instruction. 
A protqtype of. the customary way readiness "may be defined 
in the future might be seen in the manner in which the 
Los Angeles-guide maintains both the oral and the- initial- 
visual language definitions of reading readiness.. Such a 
position incorporates the new without entirely discarding 

the old./ . - 

At -least nine of the cities mention use of 'individual 
and small group instruction. Such method of instruction ; 
will naturally foster identification of and direct teach- 
ing of children ready to read in kindergarten. 

The, least, mentioned materials—easy-to-read books 
and -writing supplies— are probably the most important 
materials of early reading instruction. .The identifies- 
tion-of specific reading readiness- skills and the actual 
engagement of the child in the" reading process only can 
come about through actual pupil use of writing supplies 
and easy-to-read resources,/ Durkin found that , many chil- 
. 'dren who read early also tended to produce a large 
amount of writing (Durkin, 1966). Therefore,' she gave 
„„„i OW nV, a «i « ~to~ writing in her : ianguage_arts program 



for four- and five-year 4l^s (Durkin, 1974-75). 
'* Many of the kindergartens surveyed indicate the use 
of informal teacher assessment as their evaluative tech- 
nique. Three guides mention no evaluative process of any 
kind. Such reliance' upon informal teacher assessment or 
upon no assessment corresponds with the prevalent defini- 
tion of reading readiness as oral language" facility. If 
readiness- is defined in terms of oral language, it is dif- 
ficult to. assess accurately and one must rely upon infor- 
mal teacher evaluation/ • Here again. an outdated viewpoint 
impedes change by allowing the teacher to ignore individual 
children actually learning particular' skills pertinent to 

initial reading. v * : , . 

, Only Memphis, and Detroit clearly indicate the use 
of»1W|diWi>l«* : i ests - Memphis uses readiness tests twice 
during the kindergarten year. Detroit reports the use of 
standardized tests in January of the kindergarten .year. 

Briefly , most of these, kindergarten curriculums are 
in transition away from postponement of reading instruc- 
tion. Most, guides view the child primarily from an inter- 
ventional point of view. In most cases ;~readiness-is_;_. . 
still, defined in terms of oral language skill'. Most 
cities favor individual' and small group- instruction. 
' Most kindergartens do not mention the use of writing ■ 
supplies/ for pupil use or of easy- to-read print sources. 



And finally, most kindergartens- give no indication of 
formal testing^of specific skills. ^. 

\ 
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CHAPTER V 

° CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Summary and Conclusions 
The twin purposes of this study were: to ascertain, 
the evidence in the research literature regarding the fear 
sibility of reading instruction before first grade and to 
determine the extent to which reading is taught early in 
the 13 large cities volunteering such information. • . 

The research literature provided extensive evidence 
that reading can be taught before first grade effectively 
and efficiently. Furthermore, according to the research 
literature, neither emotional problems nor visual problems 
are caused by early reading instruction. The Denver proj- 
ect and studies by Durkin of f ered the most thorough and 
long-term demonstration of the\benefits of teaching read-: 
ing early. 

The matter of when reading training is early has .been 
greatly influenced by the Morphett-Washburne studies. of • 
1928-1930* - These researchers concluded that reading in- 
struction should not begin before the child reaches the 
mental age of 6.5. Despite criticism of this research, 
the tradition of postponing reading! instruction until, 
first grade has been predominant, .pi New Jersey that... 
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tradition wis formalized at one time as one of ■ the State , 
Board Standards for Kindergartens. However, since 1969, 
Hew Jersey kindergartens have teen allowed, to^oyide / 
reading instruction (see Appendix D). :'\ \ ' 

The analysis of kindergarten curricula from 13 large 
cities indicated a trend toward less postponement of / 
reading Instruction. Seven of the 13 large cities reported 
little or no T postponement; three of these seven showed no 

delay at all. : / 

• Six of the. 13 guides viewed the child primarily from 
an interventional viewpoint. As' expected, these/same six 
cities favored earlier teaching of reading in varying 
degrees. Only in the case of Detroit was there a lack of 
correlation he tween the view of the child and/ teaching 
reading early. Despite stress upon maturation, Detroit 
was experimenting with reading instruction in kindergar- 
ten. In Lis case, change in practice .occurred prior to 
change in philosophy. Only jthree guides viewed the child 
primarily from a maturalional philosophy; two of these 

three favored delay of reading instruction. 

■ ! .. ' / . . 
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Despite the indication of a trend toward no-postpone- 
roe nt. nine of the 13 cities still defined reading readiness 
in terms of oral language development. This discrepancy 
between trend toward no-delay and readiness defined in 
-traditional oral language terms is indication of Just how 
entrenched has heen the custom of delay and, therefore, 
the influence of Morphett and Washburne. The traditional 
understanding of reading readiness corresponds with the 
maturationai. viewpoint which also has fostered the influ- 
ence of the Morphett-Yfashburne studies. 

Only 10. Angeles and the three cities using SWE1 
demonstrated. a definition of reading readiness in visual 
■ terms of letter and word recognition as well as actual 
engagement in the process of learning to read. Boston 
and Indianapolis indicated stress upon letter recognition 
but reserved words and early reading for first grade. 

One recalls that a major omission in the research 
literature is the lack of specifics about what constitutes 
: satisfactory initial reading achievement. Morphett and 
Washburne refer to 13 of 21 steps and 37 of 139 words. r 
Purkin names knowledge of the alphabet and 125 sight 
.words. However, most research studies do. not provide 
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such explicit information. Therefore, programs such as : 
SWRL are especially 1 valuable because of the precision 
with which initial reading achievement is defined and 
evaluated. 

More than half of the 13 cities, and three in par- 
ticular, emphasized individual and- small group instruc- 
tion. This stress upon individual and small group 
methods corresponds with the frequent use of such methods 
in the research literature. The" increased use of these 
methods especially at the kindergarten level will- help 
to provide the -unique methods and materials required hy 
kindergarteners. Moreover, individual and small group 
methods also will help to focus upon the extent to which 
particular learners are involved in the reading process. 

One of the most striking findings of the study is that 
the least mentioned materials in kindergarten were easy-to- 
read hooks and writing supplies for pupil use. Nine out of 
13 cities did not refer to them at' all. Such a finding 
emphasized the uniqueness of the SWRL and the Los Angeles 
programs which used easy-to-read hooks. Los Angeles also, 
provided a variety of writing supplies for student use. 
Durkin found, many early readers to be early writers as well. 
'Therefore, her language' arts program gave equal -attention 
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to writing and reading. One concluded that kindergarteners 
are often discouraged from early reading merely by the 
absence of writing supplies and. easy books. 

The majority of the 13 cities evaluated progress by 
way of informal teacher assessment. ' The SWRL program alone 
used Criterion Exercises. Detroit's stress upon beginning 
subsequent instruction where previous learning ended im- 
plied the use of some. form of checklist though none was 
mentioned; Detroit's only reference to evaluation was the 
standardized test given in January ^of the kindergarten 
year. 

Only the Detroit guide mentioned having. 'subsequent 
instruction begin where previous learning stopped. The 
Detroit kindergarten was the first year of an ungraded 

primary unit. ; 

The lack of stress upon adjusted program in later . 
years is a serious omission by the, other 12 cities includ- 
ing those using . SWRL. One remembers a critical finding of ' 
the Denver study that early learners provided with an 
adjusted program maintained their; lead whereas early 
learners without the benefit of an adjusted program did 

. not remain significantly advanced. One also recalls that 
about 24 percent of Durkin' s -early readers wereV double 
promoted at least 1 once in the course of the study. 

Briefly, the research literature offered much evidence 

?■ of the advantage of early reading instruction provided it 

• - • : ' 73 -.: 
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is followed by an adjusted program in later years. The 
guides from 13 large cities indicated a trend toward less 
postponement and toward an interventional philosophy 
despite the still ' dominant traditional definition of read- 
ing readiness. Both the research literature and the cur- 
riculum guides showed a serious lack of specific explana- 
tion regarding satisfectbry initial reading achievement 
and evaluation of same. Most of the 1 3 cities sUrm/^ . 
also never mentioned certain necessary materials for early 
reading instruction such* as writing supplies and .easy ' 
books. Both the research studies and the 13 curriculum 
guides used individual and small group instruction to h 
large extent . 

Implications for Further Research 
The benefits of teaching reading to young children 
may be highlighted by an examination of a training program 
for older students, 16-21 years old. Job Corps trainees 
devoted three hours a day for five days a week to academic 
subjects. Over a three-month period, no statistically 
significant changes were found for either reading, arith- 
metic or language. A reference is made to Bloom's indica- 
tion of the difficulty of overcoming deficits incurred 
over a long period and occurring early. One implication 
is that nineteen months,, rather than nineteen years, may 
fee more appropriate for compensatory intervention (ELing, 
1967). By contrast, one can see the value of early r 
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learning programs, especially for disadvantaged. children. .y 

However, further esearch is needed regarding both 
early ana later reading ins^uctioh. The still dominant 
traditional definition of reading readiness emphasizes the 
need for more \r esearch because this focus on oral language 
development does not correspond with the research evidence 
of the advantages of early reading instruction or with the 
trend in kindergarten curricula toward less postponement. 

Future research should be very specific about what 
constitutes satisfactory reading readiness, early reading 
achievement, and reading evaluation. The lack of detailed 
description and of agreement in these matters has been a 
major shortcoming in" the research^ studies. Emphasis upon 
such specifics may help to counteract the traditional oral 
language definition of. reading readiness. 

Future research should also focus more on the impor-. 
tance tP early reading achievement of handwriting and of 
later adjusted programs. 

Subsequent research which attempts to determine the 
philosophy underlying curriculum should employ mojre precise 
analytical procedures than used in this study. And filially 
an appropriate follow-up to this study should include a 
longitudinal survey of curricula and also a comparison 
between curriculum and reading achievement. 
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1# '».... emphasis in the kindergarten is given to . 
helping each child: . . . Develop specific-readiness 
skills for reading -and mathematics {.Omaha, p.,.33J» 

"The work period . . . provides opportunity for; 
* language development through listening 'and talking . . 

[Omaha, p. 41]." . . - ' . . '• , . 

"Success in beginning i ading is dependent on tne 
pupil's facility with oral language. . . . children 
should have many opportunities for oral expression 
[Omaha, p. 55]*" 

2. The Birmingham guide lists the following activities 
for implementing intellectual objectives: 

•' 1) Conversation and talk . . 

Hear stories and poems 
See and discuss pictures ... 
Show and tell • 
Express ideas orally ... 
. . . Hear likeness and differences ... 

.[Birmingham, 1972, pp. 3-4J. 

•3. ilAt-tempts^at instruction before this [proper] 

developmental stage has been reached produce only mini 
mum results and often failure [Omaha, p. 53J. _ 

"If the readiness, program is adequate, children 
gradually are taken to the place where formal reading 
begins, thus avoiding emotional problems and reading- 
difficulties which often result when children are _ 
plunged into formal reading too soon [Omaha, p. 60 J. 

4, "A word should be said about the introduction „of 

formal reading instruction at the kindergarten level. 
There are, to be fcure, some children who will have j. >• 
developed sufficient language facility and readiness 
skills before the end of the kindergarten year._ Cer- 
tainly, children who demonstrate that they would i ad 
t me formal instruction stimulating and rewarding 
should be given opportunities to expand their horizons 
in this respect. Usually, these children will demand 
to be taught. ■ , . _ '■ , 

"For most children, however, - the kindergarten . 
year should be devoted to developing children's lan- 
guage perceptions and skills. The wise teacher will 
refrain from exerting any pressure toward formal 
learning in the area of reading. . . + 

"The/kindergarten teacher should consult the 

school' s instructional consultant . . . bef ore miti- • 
ating formal reading instruction LMemphis , 19^, 
.. p. 33]." 

. " • • - 67 ... - 
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rt In recent years, there -has "been widespread sup- 
port of the idea J&ai_reading can be taught at a very 
earlv aee through the use ofTTormartHnettiod^ 
procedures and^Saterials. . V- /or most, the process, 
requires considerable drill, - and without a broad 
foundation of experiences which build mej^ng and con- 
cepts, understanding is lacking and matfy^hildren lose 
interest in reading before the skills have been estab- 
lished. This is not to say that reading has no Pla?e + 
in programs for young children. Nor does^it mean that 
a child who arrives at school already reading should 
not be given many opportunities to^ad ffi^JJiiS 
assistance from the teacher in refining his skilly 
and enlarging his reading vocabulary LAtlanta, 
pp. 89-90].^ . • 

n. . .readiness grows through the development 
of the following skills in language arts: 

• • • 

' Recognition of the alphabet . » . 

Reproduction of the alphabet «. . • -> 

Ability to recognize one • s own name in print . . - 

Ability to write one's own name . . . 

Recognition of some of the child' s environmental 
words ... [Indianapolis, 1970, p. J30]-" 

••By presenting the- letters of the alphabet to 
kindergarten pupils in meaningful words and "gS^f 8 
rather than in -rote. 1 sequence, children will learn to 
accept written symbols and words as natural parts of 
daily living [Indianapolis, p. 97J» . ' 

"Provide beginning reading instruction for. the 
pupil, who demonstrates readiness and interest LLos ■ • 

Angel S?y removing grade level barriers, the curricu- 
lum may be adjusted to the student's developmental 

needs and abilities [Detroit, 1970, p. 1 J. - _ 

•». . . identify- the mature children. . . . reaay 
for advanced work. . . . Some schools exchange a . 
group of children in the kindergarten with a group of 
children above kindergarten for the short portion of 
each day [Detroit, p. 10]." ^ ■ • 

•'. . . the kindergarten has a mandate for . . .. . 
teaching reading to° those children who display a readi- 
ngs f of dealinLwith the reading situation [Newark, 
R.C., 1971, P. 7 J." 

"The curriculum of Kindergarten II >. V provides 
+h P exoerience* and the skills necessary for success 
in readiS? . . . These techniques should be developed 
^r^ugh ?f arAings 'presented in the/ollowing^equence: 
, The names of the letters of the alphabet • . 

Visual discrimination of . .... the letters of the 
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alphabet. . ■ ; 

' . . . the awareness of beginning sounds of spolcen 

words. ' ' . • ' 

____Development of letter-sound association t . 

~7 rRe^cognition-of--^ le-ttexs_and sounds, at the end or 

in the middle of. a word [Bos ton , -1 969 , PP • 90- ' 

91]. " • • * . ' " 

9. .. . "The program goals are explicit.,. At" the end of. __ 
the -year the children should be able/ to; • • ' - _ 

g. • * 1. Head the 100 words taught directly m the. 

program. - . * > • 

2. ;Sound out and read new words comppsed or, 
• word elements taught in. the program. 

3. Demonstrate comprehension of the material » 

•• •" ■ they read. . . . e \ . , 

Criterion Exercises for each unit provide the 

. teacher with a means of determining the extent to 
which children have mastered the skills for that 
unit, m • .. i . •*«•• 

Practice Exercises . . ..provide . . . supplement, 
tary instruction for individual children who have not , 
yet attaihedj the unit skill-s [ SWRL brochure J . " 

10. Those six guides labeled as having the traditional 

general definition of reading readiness were so classi- 
• fied because of statements such as the following: 

"Listening and speaking which are rooted in ex- 
perience furnish a rich background for later reading;.- 
and writing. . . . However, no time is allotted during 
the kindergarten yea* for .the formal teaching of read- 
ing [Houston, 1967i p. 93J." ^ ' '„'. 

"For most children, however, the kindergarten year 
should be devoted to developing children' s language 
perceptions and skills. The wise teacher will refrain 
from exerting any pressure toward formal learning in 
the area of reading [Memphis, 1972, p. 33J." 

••The skills commonly associated with reading . 
readiness are the following: visual and auditory dis— 
crimination, ability to note likenesses and differences, 
ability to listen arid follow directions-, ability to 
keep in mind a sequence of events, understanding left 
to right sequence, interest in books and reading 

[Atlanta, 1971, • P* 90]. M ~~y^- ^-:" T4i '-k* manv \ 
"Readiness for reading is the result of many 
. . rich experiences. It is influenced by .the .children s 

- physical, mental, emotional, and social maturity. . . . 
Achild must understand the language and use it easily 
in talking with others before he^can ^cognize small_ 
visual difference in the printed word LNewark, E.C.E., 

- 1971 '«?he righ^time for any specific, i^arning is when 
the child is prepared physically, intellectually, an* 
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emotionally for that 
readiness, such as m 
ate dependent/ on the 
not be accelerated, 
oped through well-pl 
54]." 

"Formal reading 
as soon as a child d 
[Omaha, p. 4S]. n 

The .Birmingham 
muni cation skills . 
for, success in first 
. oral languag e^ experi 

"A 'good* progr 
an individual with a 
... • The teacher p 
„ that help each child 
rat6 .77 • [Los Ange 

"The Teacher Wi 
i ties appropriate fo 
of two or three, 
groups to explore an 
^wi'th^materials. • • 
the pupil in the cpu 
geles, p. 73* M " 

"The Learner V/i 
of direction: right 
front-back; transfer 
. ... . The Learner \V 
ception: . • . lette 
recognition and comp 
/ . . ^ strengthen the 
i ties' and- difference 
and endings of words 

pp. 9, 11J- M 

"The Teacher Wi 
experiences which wi 
in words, 'sentences, 
reading instruction 
.readiness and intere 
4to print his own nam 
fLos Angeles, p. 12] 
I "The Learner Wi 
\^se books to gain in 
fer his 'language ski 
listening, to the mo 
writing LLos Angeles 
\ "The Teacher Wi 
create & desire on t 
talk, draw, interpre 
esses, read-, and wri 
child's progress by 



b learning. . . Some elements of 

aental age and physical) development 
5 process lt>f growing up v and so can- 
. . . Some factors can be "devel- 
Lanned instruction [Omaha, pp. 53- 

I should begin in the first grade o 
iemonstrates • • • Readiness • • • 

curriculum aims "to develop com- 
. . [and] basic skills requisite 
t grade" by. way of a fl variety 'of 
Lences (Birmingham, 1972, pp«: 3-4)* 

:am:\< • . Recognizes the child as 
i Unique set o^f characteristics. 
Drovidea experiences and materials 
! to: ..- * . "Progress at hia own >: 
iles; 1970, pp. 1-2^." y * < 
111: Provide a variety of activ- 
5r individual children and groups ' 
> . Allow individuals and small 
id learn ; through experimentation y 
• Allovy options and choices for 
irse of each school day [los Jto- 

! — y v ■ •>•; ,;•.„; ^••^ '. 
Lli: . • ', Develop understanding 
tr-lef t i up-down, bef pre-behind, and 
c these relationships to books* 
Vill: Develop skill in visual per- 
srs of .the alphabet; ... and word 
arehensi'on.* The Teacher Wills 
j child's ability to hear similar- 
38 in letter sounds^ in beginnings 
3, and in whole words [Los Angeles* 

Hit Plan a variety of sensory 
Lll motivate the child to respond 
, and stories. Provide beginning 
for the pupil who demonstrates 
3St. Help' the. child who ip ready 
ne and other words which he needs 

].» - ' ■ ; .. . . • • 

Lll:. . . ■ .i Develop the ability to 
^formation. , . v Begin to traris-^ 
Ills, developed by speaking .and ~ : ' 
are advanced skills of reading and 
3, pp. 1,9-20].;" 

ill: Provide activities that will 
the child' s 'part to observe, listen 
et pictures, use mathematical proc- 
ite. Observe and evaluate each ^ 
working with him on an individual 
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basis whenever -possible. . '. . Recognize that each 
child differs from others . . . and /that he vku.1 
.respond differently to the experiences and materials 
provided [Los Angeles, /p.,' 26]." 



The references for. Table 8 are listed below in 
the order used by the table: • ; •' 

Los Angeles, 1970, pp. 9, 11-13, 19-20, 26-27. 
-Indianapolis, 1970, pp. 101-143. 
Boston. 1969, pp. 23, -1.02, 114, 166-168. 
CsSni/19l7, PP. lS, 20, 103, 108-109, 117-119. 
Omaha, pp. 36, *3o, 55, 63. o .,» .„- ,-> 

* • • Newark, E.C.E.,. 1971, PP- 8,' 11. 41, 43* 47, 60. 
Detroit, 1970, pp. 10, 12, J5-18. 
Memphis, 1972, pp. 20, 70, 71* /. 
Atlanta, 1971, PP. 31-32, 5Q-87. - 
Birmingham,- 1972, pp. 4-5 •/ 
»SWRL brochure.. .' / 

. • " '. ' <•' . "• % / ■ 

* The sources for Table are listed below, in the 
order used by the table. 

Houston, 1967," P. 159. 
• Boston, 1969, Pp. 170-172. 
Memphis, 1972, PR. '27-28. ; 
■ ? Atlanta, 1971 , PP- 43, 127. 

Newark, E.C.E. , .1.9J1 * P|>V" 32-33. / 

~»3, m» ; 



Omahai, pp. 41 ,. 49, 53, o vy 

SV/EL:Ibr^chure . r 

Detroit* T9707~PP*— 9* T 5» 
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THE FIRST- YEAR COMMUNICATIOlTSlaLLS PROGRAM 

) 

The following information is quoted from a brochure 
published by the Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research end Development: 

The First-Year Communication Skills Program [is] designed 
especially for kindergarten children ... i- 

A determined attempt iias been made to ensure that the in- 
struction will be pleksant as well as successful. Children 
are given an opportunity to read many appealmg^stories and 
to participate in a variety of instructional games. Thejr 
dre encouraged to demonstrate their newly acquired reading 
skills at home as well as in the classroom. o 

The program goals are explicit. At the end of the year the 
children should Ije able to: \ ' 

(1) read the 100 1 words taught directly in.the program, . 

(2) sound out and read new words composed of word elements 
taught in the program, ■ . m _ 

(3) demonstrate comprehension of the material they read. 

-The-program words were selected by linguists and learning 
usvcholocists to meet these criteria: . 
(if They are common in the vocabulary of beginning school 

(2) They d inciude a combination of regularly spelled words 
arid high usage function words. . : • , 

(3) Their fomponint sbunds combine to form many additional 
vfords frequently used by young children. 

(4) Their sound combinations facilitate efficient learning 
of the word attack process. ; 

The program-is composed of numerous materials and recom- 
mended procedures for use in maximizing pupil attainment 
o? the desired learning outcomes.! • »g* 
cedures are tools that assist the teacher in. developing 
tlch child's reading skills. The teacher is encouraged to 
draw upon these resources to enhance class performance 
throughout the year using the materials as, . ex pensively as 
necessary to attain success. | * - ,~ * -; — 

Illustrated, storybooks relate the; antics of a group of 
animal characters while emphasizing each new word in the 
.. SogrL! The 52 paperback storybooks, are given, to the chil- 
dren to -ead to their parents at jhome. 



Flashcards are provided fo r ; eachMletter, -sound, and word of 
the program^ and may be used in attaining program objec- 

».-•.. * • , . ., ; 



tives. 
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Comprehension exercises i provided ijd "the latter half of the 
year, offer the children instruction and practice in read- 
ing paragraphs and answering questions about their content. 



Criterion Exercises for each uttit .provide the teacher with 
a means of determining the extent to\ which children have 
mastered the skills for that uait. Administered after the 
initial instruction for the Ri&it., the Criterion Exercise 
indicates the skills, if any* for which each child needs 
additional instruction. \ 

Practice Exercises are designed to provide practice on. fe! 
unit content. They offer tu& efficient means of providing 
supplementary instruction for individual children whc> have 
not yet attained the unit skills.' The Practice Exercises 
have been developed so that the instruction and practice 
can conveniently he presented by a parent , \pupil t*tmr, or 
teacher aide. »• 

\ . '* * 

The activity sequence is designed to ehable \the teacher to 
carefully regulate the amount of material for pupils to 
master at any one time, and to permit frequent verifica- 
tion of puptl learning. The instructional materials 
procedures combined with careful assessment of pupil of - 
x ress provide the means f or -ensuring that early^ readi 
will be an enjoyable and successful experience, for tht 
young child. -A- ., • - ;- 

The program is organized into 1" its. Previous tryouts 
indicated that children are ab> attain the planned - - • 
learning outcomes when appr6xim&.- :, v\ 3 weeks per unit and , 
_25 minutes per .day are allocated to the programs 
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DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
- Division of Curriculum and Educational Research 

5057 Woodward Detroit* Michigan 48202 Phone (313) 833-7900" 

June^H, 1973 

Dear Ms. Wilson: - , 

Tt is difficult to respond to your question regarding 
"siaius of klnderg^rtenr since you have not indicated any of 

the ^J^rask Extensive is ^program (i.e. 
number of clasps)? If so, we.can tf^/^^.^g 0 ^ 8 
about 229 elementary and/or primary unit sc ^ ools ».5 1 i n ^® " 
one or more kindergarten rooms depending upon child popula- 
tion. All have, certified kindergarten teachers. . . - 
Do vou mean status in regard to its role or philosophy? 
If so we can tell you that it. is considered the first year 
If our nongSdel primary units. We believe it provides an 
important base for all future learning experience*. 

Since your thesis title refers to reading in the kin- 
dergarten? perhaps we should assume you are referring to its 
status in our program. If, so, we lean tell you that it is 
onlv^within^he pist few years that most of our kindergar- 
tens Svf turned to"Bome formal reading readiness teaching. 
ElrliS we had a more informal approach which used no read- 
ing materials (such as workbooks); instead teachers^utilized 
, thf "experience story" method and focused upon perceptual 
development. ^ ± early . reading,, the success of Headstart : 
in Detroit? an^our very extensive.Pre-Sehool Program per- 
' sSadld us that children were probably ready for more f or- 
SaU^ed ?ns^ucticn in kindergarten. Jr^Vwealle- 
experimenting with the materials from the South West Ke- 
^irmal Laboratory (SWRL) with some good results. ■ • 
gl °^Yo?navt aSo requested some related curriculum mate- 
rials. I have enclosed recent items. 

■ . ' . . ^Sincerely > 

Elmer W. 'McDaid 
Assistant Superintendent 
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PHOENIX ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



School District No. 1 Maricopa County 

125 East Lincoln Street J Phoenix, Arizona 6*5004 

June 11, 1973 

Dear Ms. Wilson: 7 . 

Your letter of May -1ti has been referred to iae by Dr. K. 
E. Walker, Assistant' Superintendent for Educational Ser- 
vices^ k &-v ^ kindergarten . classes in Phoenix District #1 
for -one-half day sessions with all but one of our teachers 
meeting two classes per day for two and one-half hours . 
each session.- These teachers are full-time personnel and 
share the same responsibilities as the other classroom 

Our kindergartens are ucademieally oriented since we 
feel that five-year-old children are being denied an oppor- 
tunity to begin the school learning pro seas with a sand 
box/graham cracker" curriculum". 

Because we feel this way, we use the SWRL Kindergarten 
Program which is divided into two parts. The Concept Pro- 
gram begins the second week of school and teaches the . con- 
cepts of <;olor, size, shape, position, amount, comparisons 
and pre-reading; skills. Beginning about the first of No- 
vember or earlier, we start the Beginning Reading Program. 
The Beginning Beading Program teaches be^innjng consonant 
sounds and wSrd families (ill, et, un,-^teTT which when 
put together with beginning consonant sounds form words. . 
There are 52 books in the beginning reading program. ^The 
children have criterion tests that are used to test the: 
fa* cowo**3b>*nsion. and word-attack skills and independent 
activities for additional instruction. Most of our cnix-_ 
drer. apprteximately three-foorths of them, begin the first 
crade reading at a pre-primer - or primer level. Because of 
this dramatic change in our kindergarten curriculum and 
the results achieved, the first grade program^has been com- 
pletely re-structured. Only those children who haye not 
had kindergarten- experience or who are extremely slow are 
in any kind of reading;; readiness material at the beginning 
of first grade-. Most of our children go directly into the 
pre-primers^ primer or first reader- We. ha^ many of rour 
first grade youngsters at the «nd of the first grade read- 
ing at the third and fourth grade level. The SWRL Program 
is published by Ginn and Company and was originally devel- 
oped by Southwsst Regional Laboratory Sa Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. - 
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We are really proud of our kindergarten program and 
invite you or any of your associates to visit our kinder- 
garten classroom and see five-year-old children really 
reading "reading". 

Sincerely, 



(Mrs.) Marie Atteberry 
Kuidergar* ^-Primary Coordixiator 
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NEW JERSEY ADMINISTRATIVE CODE: APPROVAL 
OF PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS 
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NEW JERSEY ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 



Before 1969 Revision 

(5) A "balanced program shall "be conducted to meet the 
developmental needs of kindergarten pupils with no 
formal instruction in reading, writing, number work, 
or other similar subjects. Suitable facilities, 
equipment, materials and supplies shall be provided 
including movable furniture. y 

After 1969 Revision ' 
6:26-2.3 Program, facilities and materials 

(a) A balanced program in an approved facility with 
adequate equipment, materials and supplies shall be pro- 
vided each child. - . , / " 

(b) This program is to -be designed to meet the inai-r 
vidual needs of every child and may include instruction n? 
reading and other subjects when it has been determined^ 
that a child is ready for such instruction by the teacher 
of the class. 
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LETTER SENT TO 25 CITIES REQUESTING 
KINDERGARTEN CURRlCUIiUMS 
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£ Grove Street . 
Madison, New Jersey 07940 
May 18, 1973 



Superintendent of Schools - m . 

(City-Name) Public Schools 
(City)* (State) 

• • • • ■ •/'• 1 ■ . : 

Dear Sir: ■/ 

I am a student at Rutgers University Graduate School 

of Education.. Presently, I am working on a Master' s Thesis 

entitled "A Comparative Analysis of Kindergarten Reading 

Curricula in Twenty Large Cities.". . '. 

Regarding my Master's Thesis, would you be kind enough 

to provide me with the following information? (1) What is 
the status of kindergarten in your district? • (2) Would 
you please send me a copy of your Kindergarten Curriculum 
Guide, particularly as it pertains to reading readiness or 

instruction? "• " \ Q ■' " . - 

Please bill me for the cost of the curriculum guide 

and for postage. •' 

, : Sincerely yours, 



Susan I. Wilson" 
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COURSE WORK FOR MASTER'S DEGREE IK READING 

H* 

JtUTGERS UNIVERSITY 



Fall. 1972 
290:501 

299:561 



Introduction to Educational 
Tests and Measures 

Foundations of. Reading 
Instruction 



299:564 Remedial Reading 
299:565/ Laboratory in Remedial Reading 

Spring » 1973 

290:514 Introduction to Adolescent 
and Adult Years - 

290:520 Education of the ^Emotionally 
Disturbed 

.299:566 Seminar in Reading Research 
and Supervision 

$ ' ■ . 

610:522 Library Materials for Young 
Adults • 

Summer t 1973 

290:540 Introduction to Learning 

S pring, 1975 . , 

299:599 Master's Thesis Research Dr. Kling; 

TRANSFER CREDITS FROM DREW UNIVERSITY 



Instructor 

Dr. Geyer 

Dr. Kling 

Dr. Zelnick 
Dr. Goldsmith 

Dr. Mpntare 
Drw Piaget 
Dr. Kling 
Dr. Simpson' 



Dr. Montare 



Fallt 1960 

301 Philosophy' of Religion 



Dr. Hart 
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Fall 2 _J961' 

yji t Social Ethics 



Dr. Kelsey 
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Name : 
Address: 



Susan Ii Wilson 

8 Grove Street 

Madison, New Jersey 07940 



© 



Educational Background 
High School 

College: 

Graduate School: 



Druid Hills High .School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
B.A.y Elementary . Education, 

1960 

Drew University 1 
Madison, Hew, Jersey 
H.R.E., Religious Education, 
1962 



Professional Experience: 
1973-1975 

1970-1972 
1967-1972 
'. 1962-1966 



Developmental Reading Teacher 
Bridgewater-Raritan School 
Distric- , New Jersey 

Supplemental Teacher 
Madison Borough, New 1 J ersey. 

Supplemental Teacher 
Chatham Borough, New Jersey 

Fifth Grade Teacher 
•Chatham Borough, New Jersey 



